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is aiming; and particularly on whether he realises what
he is doing, and is employing his technique with a definite
and justifiable objective in his mind (Fig. 32).

Architects of the modern school lay increasing stress upon
their brickwork and its jointing, and a considerable amount
of interesting experiment has been made. Wilheim Kreis,
for instance, in his art museums at Diisseldorf, has intro-
duced courses which at intervals project slightly forward,
giving an effect of horizontal banding; the directional em-
phasis thus obtained is impressive, but the treatment has
been criticised as bad from the practical standpoint, on the
score that water remains on the projecting ledges thus formed,
and in winter is apt to freeze and break up the mortar
(Fig. 34). Dudok, in his schools at Hilversum, has used a
raked-back horizontal joint and a narrower flush vertical
joint, so that the horizontals of the brickwork are stressed in
harmony with the long lines of the buildings. Internally,
the vertical mortar joints in some of Dudok's school in-
teriors are eliminated altogether, and the wide horizontal
joints are kept very wide and deep, so that this effect of
horizontal line is still further emphasised. In this case the
motive appears to be almost entirely a decorative one, and
is interesting as an example of the care which this architect
devotes to all matters of detail (Fig. 35).

Snug, neat jointing, in which no rustic uneven effects are
sought, is to-day becoming more popular as being in accord
with the trim lines of modern massing and detail. Many
architects still go out of their way to ensure that * perpends '
will not be directly above each other, so as to soften the
general effect of brickwork. But, unless the brick used is
naturally uneven, such artifices seem a little far-fetched; they
are really on the same plane as hand-roughening with the